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Collecting the Book Arts for Institutional Libraries 


by Joe D’Ambrosio 


In the almost thirty years that I have been working as an artist within the 
book medium, I have noted how the book arts continue to grow and 
mature. I find that more and more colleges and universities are building 
book art collections through their libraries’ special collections. Institu- 
tional leaders are becoming increasingly aware of how fine press and 
artists’ books (handmade objects) stimulate and motivate the imagina- 
tion of students — not only within the departments of art and art history, 
but even in other areas of study, such as music, classics, English, foreign 
languages, literature, and architecture. Institutions are seeing a greater 
demand for access to a book arts collection by tutorial classes and indi- 
vidual researchers. 

When I began my career, very few people were making “artist’s 
books,” and most of these, in fact, could be considered more as “fine 
press books” than “artist’s books.” (I will not even endeavor to define the 
term, which became quite controversial over the years; I will use the term 
“book arts,” which has survived the controversy and encompasses all of 
the genre.) Consequently, at that time, an institution trying to build a rep- 
resentative collection had little from which to select, and prices were 
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reasonable at a time when, paradoxically, institutions had plenty of 
financing. Today, there are many working within the book arts, and some 
of their books are quite costly. This puts librarians into the dilemma of 
whose work to include and asking how acquisition of the work can be 
justified in light of today’s tight institutional budgets. 

I know of one public library which received a grant to build a represen- 
tative collection. Its approach was to employ three academically knowl- 
edgeable people to advise them on what would be the best choices. And 
so the collection is now filled with works closely affiliated with the advi- 
sors’ own institutions. It is a fine collection, but could have been expand- 
ed to include more representative pieces from a variety of sources; this 
could be accomplished if the practice of institutions supporting one 
another by purchasing from each other books published by their own fine 
press programs, or works of artists within or graduated from only those 
programs, could be held to a minimum. 

In 1969, when I first began work within the book arts, I was living in 
Chicago. In 1970, upon completion of my first book, You Dress Funny, an 
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experience, I submitted a copy of the book to the director of the Print & 
Drawing Department of The Art Institute of Chicago, hoping he would 
choose to purchase it for their collection. The director was an amiable 
man, and he promised he would consider it. Weeks passed and I heard 
nothing from him. Months elapsed, and I telephoned to find out the sta- 
tus of the book. I was told he had not yet had an opportunity to look at it. 
After six months, my patience was exhausted, and I telephoned to say that 
I would be retrieving the book. When J arrived, the director was again cor- 
dial, but a bit confused as to the location of the item. He took me to an 
eight-foot long table at the far end of his office, piled high with submis- 
sions. We found the book in the middle of one stack, and I left. As I was 
leaving, I commented to his assistant that The Art Institute had just passed 
up the chance of acquiring the book at a very reasonable price (it was 
$25.00 at the time) and that in the future they would have to pay a much 
higher price because it would undoubtedly rise in value. The assistant 
said, in response to my naiveté, “Joe, if your work truly rises in value in the 
future, we’ll simply get a donor to fund it.” He implied that it was far too 
early to assess the possibility of my work’s being worthy of posterity. 

Years later I was invited to the rare book section of the University of 
Illinois, Chicago Circle Campus. They had a number of my books in their 
collection and thought it good that we communicate. The campus was 
fairly new at the time, and I found myself entering a magnificent space of 
dramatically lit oak-everything (bookcases, walls, tables, chairs), all ris- 
ing out of plush emerald green carpeting. I certainly could see that my 
books had a lovely home. The only human beings I could see, however, 
were the rare book librarian and myself. It led me to ask what was being 
done to inform the student body that my books were available. The 
answer was, really not much, and it was best that they not be handled by 
too many people — after all, the primary objective is to preserve them for 
posterity. 

It appears that there is simply no way of knowing what works of today 
will be viable art objects 100 years from now. Or is there? 

If one had purchased a Picasso for a reasonable price early in the twen- 
tieth century, could one have known that he would become the giant of 
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contemporary art that he is today? To better understand what works 
belong in a collection of the book arts one may obtain some insight by 
looking at the history of other art forms. And, please be aware, we are not 
seeking enlightenment for the purpose of investment. We are trying to 
make an intelligent choice as to what objects of today will be the priceless 
artifacts of the future, worthy of protecting for posterity. 

When Albrecht Diirer (1471-1528) first made woodcuts for the books 
produced in Basel, was there any question as to their being future works 
of art? Yes! In a letter to a friend, Diirer wrote that many minor Venetian 
artists copied his work in the churches they painted while publicly decry- 
ing it as not being done in the manner of the classics (The Story of Art, by 
E.H. Gombrich, p. 256, Phaidon, London, 1953). If an institution at that 
time had heeded the abasement of Dtirer’s works, one of the greatest 
wood engravers of that time would not be represented in its collection. 
During this period artists were acclaimed for their craftsmanship within a 
particular medium but not generally for departures from the accepted 
style. Snobbery led people to look unfavorably on all those who worked 
with their hands. Later in Diirer’s life, he and the great artists of the peri- 
od broke down that bias. 

The passage of time has proved kind to those artists whose work was 
innovative. Innovation lay not only in a different way of looking at a sub- 
ject, but also in conveying a sense of the roots of the medium and sug- 
gesting the possibility of further refinement. I have used Picasso as an 
example because I know of no other contemporary artist who so success- 
fully bridged the gap between various media. He could master equally an 
expression in paint or in ceramics, and, as if effortlessly, create assem- 
blage, or a work within the print medium. Many of his contemporaries 
also excelled in their innovations. Matisse quite successfully leaped from 
painted canvas to colored cutouts. And who of that time had ever seen a 
bird portrayed with such character as in one painting by Georges Braque? 
Certainly Michelangelo was another such artist, and his dream of the 
extreme even spread to architecture. 

For any collection to endure, it must be formed with set parameters, or 
only chaos will result. Students cannot easily work with an unfocused 
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assemblage. The following are some questions, based upon the history of 
art, which will aid in the selection process for a representative book arts 
collection: 


1. Is the work unique? 
a) Has the artist provided an alternative vision of a familiar subject? 
b) Is the subject matter completely new? 
c) Has the artist taken another artist’s vision and projected it to 
include new and advanced facets? 
d) Is it a collaborative effort or the work of one single person? 


2. Can the work be used as reference material for at least one institu- 
tional department? 


3. Is one artist over-represented? 
a) Does the artist continue to present material in the same fashion 
over and over again? 


4. Is the work produced locally? 
a) Does the purchase of the work broaden the representation of the 
book arts reflective of the community? 


5. Is the craftsmanship and quality of the work so magnificent that it 
must be included? 


Once a rare book librarian has amassed a strong book arts collection, 
another problem, I have observed, may arise in the near future. When one 
particularly able librarian has done the job of building a collection, he or 
she may be offered a higher position elsewhere or may retire. A new 
librarian will then be in place to oversee the collection. And many times 
the agenda of the new librarian is not the same as that of the previous 
one. Money which had been allocated for one purpose is then diverted 
elsewhere, and a collection usually suffers. We have not sufficiently 
advanced to the point that everyone approves of a book arts collection. 
Some still see the forming of such collections as a frivolous and costly 
act. I have known of one library director who was actually forced into 
retirement because he refused to transfer funds for his book arts budget 
to ethnic studies. I would suggest that any monies budgeted for a book 
arts collection incorporate a stipulation that the funding cannot be used 
for any other purpose than that originally intended or it will be with- 
drawn. The possible loss of funding seems to be a good incentive to con- 
tinuing an institutional practice. 
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There are many and various reasons for an artist to choose the book 
arts over other media as a communicative tool. These are not, however, 
the same reasons a collection has for storing the artist’s data. Conse- 
quently, a special collections librarian should not purchase 2 work solely 
to be supportive. A collection is only as good as its usefulness. An artist 
would not fit into the definition if he or she created solely to fit into an 
institutional collection — although some do so by recreating classical lit- 
erature in the hope that a library will purchase it. Only if the answer to 
question 1a (“Has the artist provided an alternative vision of a familiar 
subject?”) is positive about such a work should it be considered. Other- 
wise the same text can probably be found in the stacks. 

The purpose of a good collection is to serve the students and 
researchers who will use it. Only the specific institutional librarian can 
answer question 2 (“Can the work be used as reference material for at 
least one institutional department?”) And then the librarian’s budget has 
to be taken into account. Rejecting a work on the basis of question 3 (“Is 
one artist over-represented?”) can help relieve financial stress without 
damaging the representative collection. 

The inclusion of regional work (question 4, “Is the work produced 
locally?”) promotes community values. The presence of such works in a 
collection may also be the only lead for researchers who wish to interact 
with artists of a given area. Special insight is called for so that the collec- 
tion is representative without relying too heavily on the work of one local 
artist in particular. And caution is advised so that too much support of 
local work does not encourage mediocrity. 

Finally, as in any area of choice, human emotions play an important 
role. An artist by nature is trying to capture the viewer’s emotions so the 
viewer will listen to what is being conveyed. If a special collections librari- 
an finds he absolutely must have a particular piece in the collection even 
though it does not seem to fit into any criteria, then the artist has 
achieved his or her goal, and the work most likely deserves to be repre- 
sented. That is the reason for the inclusion of question 5 (“Are the crafts- 
manship and quality of the work so magnificent that it must be includ- 
ed?”) But, more than likely, such a work will also fit question 1b and/or 
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1d; the more categories a singular work can fit, the more meritorious it 
must necessarily be — and the more it will enhance the collection it joins. 
‘e 


Since 1969, Joe D’Ambrosio has produced limited edition works of art within the book 
medium. He writes, letterpress prints, does the art work, and binds the work within an 
appropriate structure; the concept shapes an entity unto itself where each part contributes 
to the whole. Many of his works are in The Club’s collection and are available for study. 


A Porter Garnett Puzzle 


Wilder Bentley the Younger 


One mellow September afternoon last year I found myself ruminating, 
once again, over the unusual and somewhat disturbing monogram 
designed by the master printer and concoctor of spoofs, Porter Garnett. It 
is reproduced in the un-numbered introductory pages of Jack W. 
Stauffacher’s book, Porter Garnett: Philosophical Writings on the Ideal Book 
(Book Club of California, 1994). 

Several features of the design, obviously drawn with the greatest care 
and redolent of countless hours spent in patient industry and delibera- 
tion, tugged at my brain. How, for instance, could a diligent student of 
letter-forms gleaned from two thousand years of European printing and 
calligraphy have come up with such an “e,” and what, pray tell, is to be 
made of the strange, serif-like protuberances tucked here and there into 
the design? What is to be made of the multi-layered effect of the 
labyrinth-like format? What of the “G,” surely there, but in seeming 
incompleteness? 

Remembering Porter’s credo, “Nothing of the inept, nothing of the 
vulgar or of the run-into-the-ground (pertritus),” I began to realize that 
there was more to this than met the eye, and so began my researches. 

But a digression. I related in my earlier article published in the Spring 
1998 issue of the Quarterly News-Letter (Volume LXIII, Number 2), contain- 
ing my memories of “P.G.,” how I had been in his presence countless 
hours, but how this propinquity had been limited to his old age. So it 
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KEY 


1. Left half 

2. Right lower quadrant, upside down (E,F) Right lower quadrant, go° rotation, counter- 
clockwise (G) 

3. Upper left quadrant, rotated go° counterclockwise (E,F) Upside down (G) 

4. The most obvious: E, F& G 

5. “PG” 
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happened that, upon perusing Stauffacher’s book, and in particular the 
photos taken of Porter when he was in his prime, I was immediately 
struck by the impression that here was the picture of a very Mercurial per- 
son, according to the classical description of this type of humanity: of 
rather less than average stature, extremely active, of a certain “brown- 
ness” of hair and complexion, relating well with all of humanity, highly 
verbal, and, finally, possessed of a certain quality of the “magus,” or 
magic-man, who astounds folks with his act. 

Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., was an archetypal example of this type. Where- 
as he founded his career on his replicated photographic image, Porter 
founded his on a replicated image of a different sort, that of the printed 
letter-form. 

Returning to my subject, as a “spoofee,” then, it was up to me to me to 
“discover” the spoof, unravel the code, so to speak, and so I came up with 
the following analysis which I present in the accompanying illustration 
with brief explanatory notes. It should be borne in mind that, as any 
printer above apprentice would know, backwards is the same as forwards 
in that craft; one becomes equally familiar with every character in the 
type-case in either aspect. 

The obvious: The initials in their most obvious manifestation are, of 
course, “EFG,” those of his wife, Edna Foote Garnett. 

Conclusion number two: There are, and in all probability were intend- 
ed to be by their creator, four instances, no more, no less, of this “EFG.” 
Kindly refer to the illustration. Some shapes do double or triple duty. 

Why four of these? Happenstance provided me with an answer. I have 
in my possession a book, Garland for Edna, printed on the occasion of her 
fiftieth birthday by his students, for Porter, at the Laboratory Press, and 
presented to each of the participants, friends of theirs, in an elaborate 
birthday party that took place. This monogram appears, blind-stamped, 
on the cover of this booklet. The birthday was in 1931. Stauffacher’s book 
dates the monogram in the year 1920 or thereabouts. Voila! The mono- 
gram was for her fortieth. Four decades completed. 

One more matter lay hidden, I could tell. There simply had to be a 
“DG” buried in there somewhere. The “wrong-font” “e” was not so 
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strange after all. It forms the loop of the “P” and the top of the script-like 
SomNeXt tout 

At least I didn’t burn up twenty years on this, as I did on my dissection 
of the SATOR-AREPO palindrome, Porter’s carving of which appears in 
the Jack Stauffacher study. i 


Wilder Bentley the Younger lives in Occidental. 


Review 


Two from Papaguerta 


Trailing the Holy Cross. By Bernard L. Fontana. Peccary Press (Box 
6149, University Stations, Irvine, CA 92616-6149). 24 pages. $65.00. 


Before Rebellion. Edited by Bernard L. Fontana. Arizona Historical 
Society (1949 East 2nd Street, Tucson, AZ 85719). 96 pages. $65.00. 


Lawrence Clark Powell is not The Book Club of California’s only Sonora 
Desert denizen. Not far from Larry’s digs on his mountain bajada rusti- 
cates Bernard Fontana, practically in the shadow of the non-identical 
twin bell towers of Mission Sam Xavier del Bac. 

Fontana is now retired from the University of Arizona, where he was 
(seriatim, not all at once) the Library’s Field Historian; Ethnologist in the 
Arizona State Museum on campus; and Lecturer in the Department of 
Anthropology. Most of all, he is the authority on the Papagos, or Tono 
o’Odham. 

Bunny Fontana has had a hand in producing two very interesting — and 
very dissimilar — recent books. Trailing the Holy Cross is of extraordinary 
design, one of those shaped books, sculpted to suggest a mission bell. The 
folio is striking in appearance and very interesting in content. Before Rebel- 
lion, on the other hand, is of normal size and shape; indeed, quite tradi- 
tional, even conservative, in format. It was printed by California’s own 
Patrick Reagh, but was designed by Arizona’s Christine Watkins. The 
Peccary Press is composed of Tucsonian printer and bookbinder Mark 
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Sanders and ex-University of Arizona Librarian David Laird, whose book- 
store, Books West/Southwest, has had a recent change of venue to 
Orange County in Inferior California. 

Peccary produced this new volume in two versions, an edition of only 
twenty-six copies bound in leather and cloth (now sold out) and this 
numbered edition of one hundred fifty copies signed by the author, of 
which copies remain. Interestingly, the book was printed on the press 
used by the late Albuquerque bookseller-author-bibliographer, Jack D. 
Rittenhouse, of the Stagecoach Press. 

The text is an excellent history-in-brief of the section of the Gila Trail 
between Texas and California that forms Arizona’s north-south Santa 
Cruz River corridor. It runs from Guevavi and the Sonora line up to Tuc- 
son, all part of the Gladstone Purchase of 1854. Fontana tells the story 
from early Piman villages to Jesuit missions — Guevavi, Tumacacori, and 
San Xavier, the White Dove of the Desert — and the bloody years of 
Apache raids on ranchos, missions, and travelers on the river road. The 
fertile, watered valley trail became the site of Spanish and Mexican pre- 
sidios (Anza headed for California in 1775 from one, Tubac) and of Amer- 
ican and Confederate Army camps and forts. The author draws on won- 
derful descriptions of the Santa Cruz Trail by the likes of J. Ross Browne, 
Stephen Powers, and B.B. Harris. The latter marched with Isaac H. Duval 
of The Club’s own book, Texas Argonauts, as one of many Gold Rush 4gers 
who took the trail. 

Before Rebellion consists of letters and reports of Jacobo Sedelmayr, S.J. 
He was a Southwest expeditionary, a successor to famed explorer Father 
Eusebio Kino, but neglected by historians. He is well worth knowing, for 
he explored all over New Spain’s Primerfa Alta, most of today’s southern 
Arizona. He westered as far as the California border, descending the Gila 
River to visit the Yuma Indians and ascending the Colorado River to 
become the first European to contact the Mojaves. In all, he made eight 
major entradas, or expeditions, and half of them are documented here in 
his reports, translated by Daniel S. Matson. The documents of the padre’s 
journeys are introduced and annotated nicely by Fontana’s scholarship. 
The latter places Sedelmayr in proper historical perspective via an 
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overview of bibliographical sources investigated by himself and such 
scholars of the past as the University of San Francisco’s Father Peter 
Dunne. The text is also “garnished” by a beautiful four-color facsimile 
reproduction of Juan Nentvig’s 1762 map of (greater) Sonora, up to the 
“Rio Xila” — the Gila. Thanks to the bibliographical and historiographi- 
cal apparatus provided by Fontana, this book helps to fill a long-existing 
post-Kino blank in Borderlands history. 


(Nota Bene: Purchasers who join the Arizona Historical Society will save ten bucks 
on the second book; become a member of an excellent outfit; and enjoy Bruce 
Dinges’s first-rate Journal of Arizona History.) 

— Richard H. Dillon 


The Oscar Lewis Awards 


On Monday, February 9, 1998, The Club made its annual Oscar Lewis 
Awards to Gary F. Kurutz for his contributions to Western History and to 
S. Gale Herrick and Sandra D. Kirshenbaum for their contributions to the 
Book Arts. Club President Peter Hanff presented the awards and made 
brief, well-received introductory remarks on the careers of the honorees, 
all of whom were present. Mr. Hanff’s introduction was essentially 
extempore, and we had hoped to include a transcription of it here, but a 
press of work and travel has prevented Mr. Hanff from reconstructing it 
in time for this issue; perhaps we will see his remarks in the Fall issue. 

For the convenience of members wishing to make nominations for the 
1999 Oscar Lewis Awards, this issue of QN-L includes a form. Please send 
completed nominations to The Club by October 1, 1998. 


Exhibition Notes 


From November 17, 1997, through January 5, 1998, The Club was 
enlivened by a selection of books from the collection of member George 
Gelles, all designed by Merle Armitage. These bold examples of twenti- 
eth-century book production offered several broad categories, including 
dance, music, cookery, and the Southwest. Each example seems touched 
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by Armitage’s unique vision, the volumes on Gershwin and Stravinsky 
being among the most striking. (An aside: Although Mr. Gelles’s collec- 
tion includes a beautiful copy of Picture Book, Paul Claudel’s verse illustrat- 
ed by Jean Charlot, Exhibitions Chairman Jack Maclean decided to use 
The Club’s copy of this 1933 Armitage-designed work for display. The 
reason? Mr. Gelles’s copy is uncut.) Mr. Gelles has said that his pleasure 
in sharing his collection and making Armitage’s work better known was 
not unlike the satisfaction he finds in his work of promoting San Francis- 
co’s Philharmonia Baroque. We are fortunate to have been host to this 
fascinating array of books and thank George Gelles for making them 
available. 
‘& 

Joanne Sonnichsen, former Club President, put together a stunning 
exhibit, on view from January 20 through March 20, 1998. This was enti- 
tled “From Codex to Cross-Structure: A Bookbinder’s Working Collec- 
tion.” The display amounted to a concentrated history of the art and craft 
of bookbinding. Beginning pre-codex, with examples of cuneiform 
shards (ca. 2500 B.C.) and a Coptic scroll, and ending post cross-struc- 
ture, with a 1997 bibliophilic binding, the exhibition focused on the 
changes in bookbinding structures, materials (wood, parchment, leather, 
fabric, paper, and metal), and design over its more than 1700-year histo- 
ry. The latter binding presaged a change from the design binding of the 
2oth century, where the design on the covers took precedence over the 
(hidden) structure, to 21st century bindings in which the design is derived 
from elements of the (emphasized) structure. There were books in sever- 
al states of completion so that the various types of sewing could be 
understood. Several examples of modern design binding were included. 
Mrs. Sonnichsen’s own bindings were featured in the Hand Bookbinders 
of California display case for Winter Quarter 1998. They were labelled 
according to their structure, “Coptic,” “traditional French laced-in,” 
“experimental,” and “cross-structure,” so that the influence from the col- 
lection could be seen. 

We are most grateful to this dedicated designer-binder for sharing a 
handsome and instructive collection. 
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Public Programs 


In connection with the exhibition of her collection, Joanne Sonnichsen 
gave a very well-received talk on the same subject on February 2, 1998. 
Her elucidation of the excellent slides added a lively dimension to a fasci- 
nating display. Public Programs Chairman Louise Moises has been busy 
arranging for several possible speakers, some in connection with pro- 
posed exhibitions, and cards will be sent to Club members as these plans 
mature. At present we are looking forward to a talk scheduled for July 6, 
1998, by Claire Bolton of Abingdon, Oxford; the title is “Twenty Years of 
Having Fun at the Alembic Press.” Mrs. Bolton has promised to bring a 
few examples of the work of her press from England for the occasion. 


Serendipity 


Musings by the Committee Chairman: 

On January 22, the California Historical Society opened a fine exhibit 
drawn from their own Kemble Collection and other Bay Area institutions 
and collectors to feature “Women in Printing and Publishing in Califor- 
nia, 1850-1940.” Roger Levenson’s definitive and insightful Women in 
Printing (1994) inspired librarian Pat Keats to put on the show. The AB 
Bookman’s Weekly also promoted this show in the special Women’s Studies 
Issue, March 2, as “a display of rarely seen archival material exploring the 
struggle of r9th- and early 20th-century California women working in the 
printing and publishing industry.” Viewers see enlarged illustrations on 
the walls from The Book Club’s 1992 reprint of the Women’s Print edi- 
tion of Mrs. J.W. Likins’s memoirs, Six Years Experience as a Book Agent (yours 
from The Club for $50). Additionally, BCC member Alastair Johnston 
produced a handsome and informative four-fold brochure at his Poltroon 
Press in Berkeley, while we spoke on the subject on April 2. (Editor’s 
note: The Club turned over a number of extra copies of the Quarterly News- 
Letter for distribution at this exhibit; these were the Fall 1997 issue, which 
contained an article by R.J. Chandler, “The Women’s Cooperative Print- 
ing Union.”) 
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A stray 1997 issue of Printing History revealed to us Walker Rumble’s 
fine article on Augusta Lewis, who successfully battled the New York City 
typographical union in the 1860s. For those interested in printing history, 
Rumble has printed fifty sets of eleven small broadsides, “Swifts II: 
Another rgth Century Printing Hall of Fame.” It is $30 from his Oat City 
Press, 18 Beach Point Drive, East Providence, Rhode Island 02915; (401) 
437-9573- 

The February issue of Biblio is for the birds — in particular, a Golden 
Cockerel. Carol Grossman presents a gleaming description of this fine- 
feathered British press, from 1920 to 1961. Singling out the Four Gospels of 
the Bible’s New Testament, she declares, “The resulting book is a sub- 
lime twentieth-century reinterpretation of the illuminated manuscript. To 
this day, book designers marvel at the extraordinary balance between the 
layout of the text and the [Eric] Gill figures.” This remark provides The 
Book Club of California something to crow about: A Typographical Master- 
piece (1990), available at $150. Its subtitle describes contents: An account by 
John Dreyfus of Eric Gill’s collaboration with Robert Gibbings in producing the Gold- 
en Cockerel Press edition of ‘The Four Gospels’ in 1931. Gill designed the 18-point 
“Golden Cockerel font,” cut the woodblock illustrations, and worked on 
the layout. 

We, too, mourn the passing of Lewis Allen, 89, on January 13. Allen’s 
Press Clipping Bureau is such a fixture that we had not realized Allen’s 
father, Harris Allen, founded it — and gave his son a love of fine printing. 
The Allen Press — Lewis and wife, Dorothy — came into being in 1939, 
exhibiting impeccable hand-craftsmanship. Using a hand press, damp- 
ened hand-made paper, and notable illustrators — particularly Mallette 
Dean — the Allens printed significant texts in de luxe editions, usually of 
140 copies. For those wishing a true memorial of their printing, The Club 
— “that benign and bountiful patron of the arts and crafts of the book,” 
as Lewis wrote — produced the Allen Press Bibliography (1985). With 
Lewis’s whimsical and personal text, along with some original leaves, it is 
in dealers’ catalogues at $250, but available at The Book Club for $150. 

We cannot leave Book Club masterpieces without noting that by mid- 
April only fifty-five copies of Gary Kurutz’s classic Gold Rush Bibliogra- 
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phy remained. We therefore quote a Randall House catalogue of March 
31, filled with choice selections from Dr. Roger K. Larson’s library: 
“Although just issued, this monumental work of scholarship will 
undoubtedly remain the definitive bibliography of the Gold Rush for sev- 
eral generations.” Don’t wait for several generations to pass! On February 
9, Book Club President Peter Hanff felicitously presented Gary with an 
Oscar Lewis Award for his incomparable work. Already, rare book sellers 
are advertising it for $250! Buy one now, and have a lasting memento of 
150 years since the discovery of gold (1848), statehood (1850), and the 
founding of Wells, Fargo & Co. (1852) and Levi Strauss & Co. (1853). For 
those far from home, family, and friends, having difficulty adjusting to 
the cosmopolitan culture of the new El Dorado, a friend of ours has 
republished the Ten Commandments — as adapted for California. A six- 
teen-by-twenty-inch computer-colored version of The Miner’s Ten Com- 
mandments, “entered according to an Act of Congress, in the year 1853, 
by James M. Hutchings” may be had from Gypsyfoot Enterprises, Inc., 
P.O. Box 5833, Helena, MT 59604, for $6 each and $2.50 shipping per 
order. 

New BCC members are getting out the books. JoAnn Levy supplied 
Daughter of Joy to Gold Rush celebrations on January 18. Levy’s upbeat 
novel tells of Ah Toy, a tough-minded Chinese courtesan, caught between 
two cultures, who ultimately triumphs. (New York: Tom Doherty Associ- 
ates, Inc. 1998); $23.95). Buy up now, or experience Ah Toy’s scorn: “You 
know nothing!” 

Just out, too, is Marlene Smith-Baranzini’s edition of The Shirley Letters 
from the California Mines, 1851-1852. With skillful insight and editing, 
building on the work of the incomparable Carl Wheat and others, she has 
given us at last a classic edition of Louise Clappe’s letters from the Feath- 
er River’s Rich Bar. As Smith-Baranzini points out, Dame Shirley wrote 
the letters for publication. Her forthcoming biography will elucidate 
more. Order at $12.95 from Heyday Books, P.O. Box 9145, Berkeley, CA 
94709; (510) 549-3564. 

In our last remarks, we omitted mentioning that Bob Young is also a 
BCC member. He donated a copy of his Henry Miller to the library. 
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Thanks, Bob! (See “Gifts & Acquisitions” in this issue for more details.) 

If you like “stuff,” DO NOT MISS THE OAKLAND MUSEUM’S GOLD 
RUSH EXHIBIT. Nuff said. Visit it before it moves to Washington City! 
While the exhibit does not specially feature printing, it brilliantly and 
comprehensive displays fine art and photographs of the Gold Rush. The 
Museum produced two fine books. The first is Art of the Gold Rush by Har- 
vey L. Jones and Janice T. Driesbach (UC Press, cloth $50; paper $24.95). 
The second, Silver & Gold: Cased Images of the California Gold Rush, edited by 
Drew Johnson and Marcia Eymann, (University of Iowa Press, cloth 
$59-95; paper $29.95), is splendiferous! Such a gathering of paintings 
and daguerreotypes shall not be seen again! 

Turning to local history, collector and former Sonoma County Histori- 
cal Society president John C. Schubert produced Guerneville Early Days: A 
History of the Lower Russian River (1997). The paperback edition is $37.50 
from Schubert at P.O. Box 2037, Guerneville. We found amusing Ward 
Ritchie’s posthumous “Alice Millard & La Miniatura” in the Spring 
newsletter of the Historical Society of Southern California. Millard, an 
expert on fine printing and European antiques, asked friend Frank Lloyd 
Wright build a unique house at Arroyo Seco. Chicagoan Wright, knowing 
Los Angeles to be merely irrigated desert, built the innovative concrete- 
block residence and gallery across a ravine. Millard could well echo the 
contemporary cry: “El Nifio!” For those who find The Southern Californian 
too ephemeral, Ritchie placed the essay in his A Southland Bohemia. 

We glanced at Ida Rae Egli’s anthology, No Rooms of Their Own: Women 
Writers of Early California, 1849-1869, (Heyday Books, $14.95). The title 
mystifies us, since numerous women-authored books, poetry, and pam- 
phlets exist from that era, while the Pioneer, Hesperian-Pacific Monthly, Gold- 
en Era, and Sunday Mercury proudly announced their female contributors. 
Egli has conveniently brought together selections from diverse sources. 

A note in Leah Garchik’s “Personals” column of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, of all places, intrigued us: Kristin Delaplane’s A Gold Hunter 
(Masterpiece Memoirs, P.O. Box 128, Vacaville, 95696, $20). We recall her 
father, well-liked Chronicle columnist Stan Delaplane, telling tales of his 
Illinois ancestor John Berry Hill, who struck it rich in 1850. Now, we have 
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Hill’s full memoir. “I occasionally amused myself by climbing a tall pine 
tree and, with a large field glass, taking in a magnificent view of the 
Sacramento Valley,” he wrote. “I could plainly see the smoke and steam 
from the steamboats on the Sacramento River 60 miles away, and the 
great lonely spreading oak trees on the Cosumnes River, 30 miles away.” 

Recalling the Book Club’s The Vineyards and Wine Cellars of California 
(1885 and 1994, $155 — or $200 at rare-book prices!), proprietors Jamie 
and Jack Davies have produced Sparkling Harvest: The Seasons of the Vine 
(Henry N. Abrams, 1997, $45). Their history details Schramsberg Vine- 
yards, whose wine was “bottled poetry” to Robert Louis Stevenson in 
1880, and surpassed that reputation in modern times with the Davieses’ 
sparkling wine. He was (and she is) an environmentalist, and “the con- 
science of Napa Valley,” according to obituaries following Jack’s death on 
March ro. In 1965, they took over Jacob Schram’s abandoned 1862 winery 
and pioneered world famous bubbly equal to that of the Champagne dis- 
trict of France. “The Davieses laid the cornerstone for modern sparkling 
wine production in California,” Wines & Vines recorded in 1993. 

Reviews for other works caught our attention: Alex Kershaw, Jack Lon- 
don: A Life (St. Martin’s, $25.95); railroader Gerald M. Best’s The Pacific 
Coast Company, which began with Captain William G. Dana, a cousin of 
hide-trader Richard H. Dana (Signature Press, 11508 Green Road, Wilton, 
CA 95693, $49.95); Olivier Todd, Albert Camus: A Life (Knopf, $30) is sum- 
marized in a San Francisco Examiner headline: “Dark Side of Literary Icon: 
A Womanizer, A Man of Conscience and A Contradiction;” Mary Jo Tate, 
F. Scott Fitzgerald A to Z: The Essential Reference to his Life and Work (Facts on 
File, Inc. 11 Penn Plaza, NY, rooo1, $45) is well summed up in its title; 
Greg Mitchell’s Tricky Dick and the Pink Lady: Richard Nixon vs. Helen Gaha- 
gan Douglas (Random House, $25) details the 1950 Senatorial contest; and 
San Franciscan Regina Marler charts the 1940s origins of “an almost 
mass-market phenomenon” in Bloomsbury Pie: The Making of the Bloomsbury 
Boom (Henry Holt, $24). 

Fine printer and, need we add, BCC member, Jack Stauffacher contin- 
ues to make waves. A copy of Bancroftiana crossed our wake, proudly 
announcing the renewal, after five years, of the Regional Oral History 
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Office series, “Books and Printing in the San Francisco Bay Area.” 
Stauffacher was that renewal, with an interview in 1996, published in 
1997, continuing his 1969 recollections. Both are in the BCC Library. 
These last remarks singled out the BCC’s Porter Garnett, still in print at 
$120, as a superb example of Stauffacher design. Even Jack’s collaborator 
on type, the renowned Sumner Stone, found Garnett “impressive, even 
startling.” Jack “has always defied easy categorization,” stated Sandra 
Kirshenbaum — the next scheduled Bancroft interviewee, and a recipient 
of this year’s Oscar Lewis Award. The Book Club wished to acknowledge 
her acclaimed innovation and beauty in the book arts, and appropriately, 
The Bancroft has the records of her highly praised journal, Fine Print 
(1975-1990). 

Before leaving Stauffacher, Emigre, No. 45, Winter 1998, features Jack’s 
“exciting informal typographic experiments” begun in the late 1960s with 
large wooden display type. “These lyrical displays,” he says, “are a kind of 
joyful exercise that all typographers and designers should do in order to 
loosen themselves up for the more serious tasks that lay ahead of them.” 
A two-weekend exhibit opened on March 19, in a small Greenwich Street 
gallery, and will appear later in San Jose. For it, Stauffacher printed fifteen 
portfolios of ten prints each; twelve quickly sold for $1,500 apiece, while 
three, broken into singles at $200 each, disappeared just as fast into col- 
lectors’ homes. Perhaps the hunger for Jack’s art is why this issue of Emi- 
gre, titled “Untitled,” has in the upper left cover corner writ large: 
“LUST.” Actually, editor Rudy Van Der Lans delineates its theme: Con- 
temporary design has “ceased to communicate,” he declares. “One bank- 
ruptcy replaces the next.” Half of Chuck Byrne’s article, “Jack W. 
Stauffacher, Printer, &c.,” discusses his path-breaking Phaedrus (1978). 
Both will be part of The Book Club’s forthcoming autobiography and bib- 
liography of the Greenwood Press. 

With a daughter at Santa Barbara, we have occasion to drop into Ran- 
dall House, presided over by genteel Ron Randall, in the Gonzalez- 
Ramirez adobe (1825) at 835 Laguna Street. This time a handsome four- 
color brochure designed by Pia Oliver awaited us. “A visit,” she writes, “is 
an experience which will make you forget about time and just enjoy the 
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moment.” We did, and our wallet grew lighter. Pia also has Randall 
House offerings and catalogues on the Web at www.piasworld.com/ran- 
dall/. Have a look-see! 

Remaining in Southern California for another item, we note that David 
Kepin, 34, a regular book reviewer for the Los Angeles Times, is the new 
book editor for the San Francisco Chronicle. Welcome to Northern Califor- 
nia, David! 

Jack Boulware begins with a half-page description of the sedate antics 
of our San Francisco cousins, the Roxburghe Club, in a lead S.F. Weekly 
exposé. As the cover of the February 11 issue declared: “Snatching Saroy- 
an: How Stanford University aced out UC Berkeley and acquired the mil- 
lion-dollar archives of California’s most prolific author, William Saroyan 
— without paying a dime.” William McPheron, Stanford’s literature cura- 
tor, spoke January 20th on “Beyond the Headlines: The William Saroyan 
and Allen Ginsberg Archives at Stanford.” Perhaps it is all tied together 
with an English parliamentarian’s demand to “Free the Pooh Five” — 
A.A. Milne’s original stuffed animals, now in a hundred—acre wood locat- 
ed in the New York Public Library. 


Meanwhile, we are anticipating our blather going World Wide. Directors 
John Class and Alexandra Post are developing a finely designed and print- 
ed [?] Web page for the Book Club of California. Of course, selections 
from the QN-L will be there. 


Please alert us to articles. 
Our printers will languish if we have nothing to print! 
— Robert J. Chandler 


From the Spring 1998 issue of The Book Collector, we learn of a new organi- 
zation, the Fine Press Book Association, which was formed “to promote 
printing skills and the appreciation of beautiful books.” This band, 
which came together at the annual Oak Knoll Fest for private presses, 
apparently has various plans, including publications, seminars, and book 
fairs. The founding officers are John Randle of the Whittington Press, 
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Carol Grossman of Four Rivers Books, and Frances McDowell of the Old 
Stile Press. For more information: Frances McDowell, Catchmays Court, 
Llandogo, Monmouth NP 5 4 TN, Wales; Carol Grossman, 7228 Four 
Rivers Road, Boulder, Colorado 80301, U.S.A. 

The Oak Knoll Fest V, A Weekend for the Book Arts, will be held Satur- 
day and Sunday, September 26 & 27, 1998, in New Castle, Delaware. The 
traditional sale at Oak Knoll Books will be held both days; other events 
include speakers and displays — Claire van Vliet and Sebastian Carter are 
among those expected to give talks. For details: Oak Knoll Books, 414 
Delaware Street, New Castle, DE 19720. Telephone (302) 328-7232; fax 
(302) 328-7274; email: oakknoll@oakknoll.com; Web: http://www.oak- 
knoll.com. 


Tobacco’s But An Indian Weed.... 

In 1931, The Club published A Briefe and Accurate Treatise of Tobacco by To. 
Venner, Doctor of Physick. This production of the Windsor Press was 
offered to members at the price of $6, and the book appears occasionally 
in booksellers’ catalogues these days for rather more. We transcribe here 
the text of the prospectus. 


The first edition of A Briefe and Accurate Treatise of Tobacco was published 
in London in 1637, the title-page of which reads, “A Briefe and Accurate 
Treatise Concerning the taking of the Fume of Tobacco, which very 
many in these dayes do too licentiously use. In which the immoderate, 
irregular and unseasonable use thereof is reprehended, and the true 
nature and best manner of using it perspicuously demonstrated. By To. 
Venner, Doctor of Physick in Bathe. London, Printed by R. Bishop for 
Henry Hood, and are to be sold at his shop in Saint Dunstan’s Church- 
yard in Fleet Street 1637.” 

Of the author, To. Venner, (whether it is Tobias or Thomas is not 
clear, although one imagines Tobias to be the correct appellation), little 
is known other than that he practised medicine in the town of Bath and 
was the author of a number of treatises on various medical and physical 
subjects. His treatise of tobacco was written fifty-two years after smok- 
ing was introduced into England by Drake and his companions on their 
return from Virginia in 1585. It is quite apparent that Doctor Venner 
was not a confirmed smoker. More than likely he tried the fume once 
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out of curiosity and found it, to use his own words, “hot and drie in the 
third degree, and hath a deleteriall and venemous qualitie, as I suppose: 
for it being any way taken into the body, it tortureth and disturbeth the 
same...astonisheth the spirits, stupifieth and benummeth the senses 
and all the members.” Having found it without delight and abominable 
he decided it was a subject, nevertheless, to be treated very seriously by 
a competent physician for the good of all and sundry who might be 
interested in the herb of tobacco for its medicinal qualities. The Doctor, 
writing in all pedantic seriousness, has allowed his personal dislikes to 
obtrude with the result that, to modern readers, his pseudo-scientific 
pronouncements are unconsciously and highly diverting. 


Sensibilities change, we know. Although there are undoubtedly many 
today who would agree with the implicit pro-tobacco tone of this writer, 
many more would be as jubilant at the vindication of To. Venner by our 
own Surgeon General some years back and by present stringent regula- 
tions against smoking in public places. 

The Doctor states that tobacco “doth (for the time) expell melan- 
cholie, and excite lumpish spirits: it helpeth paines of the teeth, swellings 
of the gummes, and aches of the joynts.... It is a speedy remedie upon a 
surfet,... in a word, it is (being rightly used) availeable against all cold 
and moist distemperatures.... As touching the taking of the fume downe 
into the stomack and lungs, I utterly disclaim as pernicious, except it be 
done by way of physick....” In short, don’t inhale. 

If, like Dorothy L. Sayers’s Harriet Vane, you believe that tobacco and 
literature can get one through any bad patch, To. Venner’s book may not 
be for you. If, however, you are one of those who disparage the Indian 
weed (“It shows our decay/We are but clay/Think of this when you smoke 
tobacco,” as the old song has it), you may wish to search out a copy or 
take a moment in The Club’s library to enjoy Doctor Venner’s opinions 
and the work of the Windsor Press. 


Dark Outlook 

In the California Monthly (the magazine of the Alumni Association of U.C. 
Berkeley) for February, 1998, were two short articles well worth searching 
out. Unfortunately, they are deeply saddening. 
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Leon Litwack, former member of Berkeley’s Academic Senate Library 
Committee, has written “Has the library lost its soul?” and Robert 
Berring, former Dean of the School of Library and Information Studies at 
Berkeley, contributed “The Siren song of cyberspace.” 

Dr. Litwack’s essay concludes: “The gravity of the crisis cannot be 
overstated. Without sustaining our print collections, Berkeley is simply 
not in the top tier of research and teaching universities. We may have an 
impressive, even a beautiful, physical structure; but with diminished 
library resources and library staff and the difficulties in browsing, it is a 
library without a soul.” And Professor Berring comments: “At a time 
when new information sources are burgeoning, when the information 
world has turned upside down, to decrease the role of information 
experts is insane. .... The real dilemma for libraries and librarians is that 
they must live in two worlds now. The mission is both protecting the old 
and preparing for the new.” Professor Berring commends Professor 
Litwack for addressing the problem and adds, “The campus needs to take 
a hard look at where it is investing its money and why. .... We can and 
should be at the cutting edge, but we need not cut our throats to get 
Eere.2 

Perhaps these articles will have an influence for good on the future of 
the Doe Library. Dr. Litwack quotes from some letters written to the Aca- 
demic Senate Library Committee, and one of them contributes a particu- 
larly painful note. A member of Berkeley’s Philosophy Department wrote: 
“Except for using the Baker service (which draws on the resources of the 
Stanford library and of inter-library loan as well as the libraries on cam- 
pus), and occasional visits to the Bancroft Library, I have stopped using 
the library altogether. Instead, I make periodic visits to Stanford....” 


A Winner 

Congratulations to Oscar-nominee Gloria Stuart on her recent achieve- 
ment! Surely this is a first for the Academy as well as The Club, for it is 
difficult to imagine that many of those nominated for Best Supporting 
Actress over the years have also been talented printers and book-makers. 
The Club is fortunate to own a number of Gloria’s charming books and 
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pamphlets, many of them gifts from her. The work of her press, with that 
of Ward Ritchie, was the subject of an exhibition called “Our Meeting 
Again,” mounted at The Club in the spring of 1994. The Rounce & Coffin 
Western Books Exhibit (at The Club this April) included the latest from 
Imprenta Glorias, Don Bachardy’s The Portrait, designed and printed by 
Gloria Stuart. It is a delight. (If you missed the Rounce & Coffin Western 
Books in San Francisco, the exhibit travels for two years, after which a set 
of the books comes home to Special Collections at Occidental College in 
Los Angeles.) 

Although Gloria’s theatrical career has been so much in the limelight 
of late, the California Monthly provided a less-known fact: As Gloria Fae 
Finch, Gloria Stuart attended U.C. Berkeley in 1927-30 and played in a 
campus production of Interference. The 1930 Blue & Gold declared that she 
was “strikingly blonde and wicked” in her part. Our Titanic star is still one 
of those things today! 

Printing and creating books has meant a lot to Gloria Stuart; she has 
said that printing is her Nirvana. She has also made her mark on the 
hearts and minds of others in the field, as the following poem by printer- 
member Bruce Washbish testifies. 


Visit the 
WORLD’S LARGEST MARKETPLACE 
FOR OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


qe 


on the Internet at 
http://www.interloc.com 


Over Two Million Titles 
Updated Daily! 
Fast, Free Search 


Interloc 


The Electronic Marketplace 


P.O. Box 5, Southworth wa 98386 360 871-3617 
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A Poem of Thanksgiving 


Composed on the Linotype 
by BNW 
Each day, when I arise 
And put both feet on the floor, 
I thank The Powers That Be 
For allowing me to share 
The same planet with: 
Meryl Streep 
Winona Ryder, and 
Gloria Stuart.* 
And, of course, 
I feel especially blessed 
To possess 
The atmosphere in common 
With the third-listed name, 
Because the other two 
Can only act. 


* Accomplished actress, artist, poet, printer, and renaissance person. 


Bruce’s 1996 poem is reprinted here with his permission; his footnote 
states that it is “a tribute to one of the most talented and gracious women 
in our Universe.” Impossible to quarrel with that, and we wish our 
esteemed and wonderful member and friend many more triumphs in all 
the parts of life that give her joy. 

— Ann Whipple 


Gifts (7 Acquisitions 
Again and again our most gracious donor of books, Betty Potter has given 
to The Club’s library a “clutch” of significant and much-wanted books. 


These were: (1) Trail Blazing Pioneer: Colonel Joseph Ballinger Chiles, John 
Howell Books, Lawton Kennedy, printer, 1969. (2) A good, but not first, 
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edition of Ramona by Helen Hunt Jackson. These two volumes constitute 
a fine example of American cloth binding; published by Little, Brown & 
Company in 1900. (3) Beloved City by Eleanore Farrand Ross, Press of 
Knight-Counihan (Haywood Hunt!). Signed and inscribed to Dr. George 
Lyman, 1934. (4) The March of Portola, by Zoeth E. Eldredge. The California 
Promotion Committee, San Francisco, 1909. (5) Vizcaino’s Voyage to Califor- 
nia in 1602, with an introduction by our Oscar Lewis. The Grabhorn 
Press; published by The Book Club of California, 1933 — this will replace 
our much-used copy. (6) Yerba Buena, 1846, by Charles Cleveland Kemble. 
Johnck & Seeger, 1935. (7) In the Footprints of the Padres, by Charles Warren 
Stoddard. Published by A.M. Robertson, San Francisco, 1902. (8) In Cali- 
fornia before the Gold Rush, an early Ward Ritchie production (1948); and 
three items of Book Club of California ephemera. And last (this happened 
just after we had gone to press for the last QN-L), Disefios of California Ran- 
chos, 1964, compiled by Robert Becker and inscribed to Betty by Becker, 
plus the companion volume from 1970, Designs on the Land, this too 
inscribed by Robert Becker to Betty. Both these important books were, of 
course, published by The Book Club, the earlier printed by the Grab- 
horns, the second by Robert Grabhorn and Andrew Hoyem. The Club is 
grateful to Betty Lyman Potter for this veritable lode of books. 


fa 


The Club has received from Club member Robert Young, Jr., his latest 
book on a friendship, titled From a Different Angle: A Personal Memoir of Henry 
Miller, published by Roger Jackson of Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1997. Of 100 
copies, ours is numbered 31 and is signed by the author. This sixty-four- 
page book is part of a series on Henry Miller, the first published in 1949, 
the second in 1978, and no other mentioned until this 1997 imprint. The 
binding is more attractive than the printing of this short work. The 
book’s case is covered in Chautara Lokta, a natural brown paper from 
Nepal. To any collector of the writings of Henry Miller, this is a “must,” 
not only for the interviews and correspondence but also for ten pho- 
tographs of Miller and his house at Big Sur. The Club’s thanks to Sacra- 
mentan Robert Young. 
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Once more our grateful thanks to our Barbara Land, perennial giver and 
encyclopedic associate librarian, who has presented to The Club three 
unusual books all fitting our collecting theme. These are: Two publica- 
tions of the Beta Phi Mu Society: the first, The Circulating Library in America 
by David Kaser, printed by the Princeton University Press, 1980; the sec- 
ond, Books for Sammies: The American Library Association and World War I by 
Arthur Young, printed in an edition of 2,000 copies by the University of 
Kentucky Printing Services, 1981. The third book is quite unusual, a solid- 
board copy published by the Lord John Press at Northridge, California, in 
1980. The title is something of a “stopper,” considering the author: Of a 
Small and Modest Malignancy, Wicked and Bristling with Dots by Norman Mail- 
er. The book was designed by Grant Dahlstrom and printed at the Castle 
Press in an edition of 300 copies, signed by the author; our copy is num- 
ber ninety-five. Thank you again, Barbara, for these remarkable items. 


‘& 


The Club’s library has received a most unusual and unique item boxed in 
a handsome plexi container, titled The True Collector, from member Frederi- 
ca Postman, publisher, printer and dealer at her P’Nye Press (4546 El 
Camino Real, Bio -#207, Los Altos, California 94022; $325 plus $10 
shipping). The witty words come from Ms. Postman, and Bonnie Stone, 
artist, has contributed to each of the twenty-six parts with collages, a 
movable doll, a pop-up, a hand-colored print, tip-ins of a bookplate, a 
cigar band, postage stamps, plus an original game for collectors. These 
are all one-of-a-kind items on variously colored cover stock, seven by 
fourteen inches and folded to seven by seven inches. In 1997, the Fine 
Arts Museums of San Francisco selected and bought a copy for their col- 
lection at the Palace of the Legion of Honor. The book has been added to 
the collections of the Whitney Museum of American Art in New York City 
and to the National Museum of Women in the Arts in Washington, D.C., 
where it will be included in the exhibition “Book as Art X,” from June 15, 
1998, to January 16, 1999. This most generous gift to The Club’s library 
must be seen to be believed — it is AMAZING! 

—Albert Sperisen 
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The Book Club has just been given a most remarkable gift from William 
H. Espenshade, Jr., via Club member and printer Bruce Washbish; it is 
entitled Universal Classic Manuscripts and was published by the St. Dunstan 
Society of Akron, Ohio. The manuscripts are facsimiles of texts held at 
the British Museum, together with translations by George F. Warner. This 
remarkable edition from about 1920 contains some fifty texts and transla- 
tions. It would be most interesting to find further information about the 
selection of texts and the St. Dunstan Society. We thank both donor and 


bearer. 
—Barbara J. Land 
ie 


Through the good offices of former QN-L editor Harlan Kessel, The 
Club’s library has received a copy of the newly published Dictionary of Liter- 
ary Biography: Volume 187: American Book Collectors and Bibliographers, Second 
Series. This is edited by Joseph Rosenblum and is a Bruccoli Clark Layman 
Book from Gale Research. It offers more than forty biographies of such 
lights of the book world as William Andrews Clark, Jr., Theodore Low De 
Vinne, Lessing J. Rosenwald, and Vincent Starrett. Each entry is illustrat- 
ed and lists the subject’s publications and pertinent information on 
access to papers. Mr. Kessel is the author of the article on The Club’s own 
David Magee. Thanks to Harlan, this useful volume will be available for 
use at The Club. 
a 

Librarian Albert Sperisen, as generous as tireless, has given to The Club a 
copy of The Eyes of a Child, designed and printed by Ralph Fletcher Sey- 
mour for the Book and Art Exchange, 1909. We own another example of 
Seymour’s work, and this charmingly illustrated period piece is a wel- 
come addition to the collection. Thank you, Albert. 


—Ann Whipple 
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Elected to Membership 


New Patron Member 
Lee Vance 


New Sustaining Member 
Sandy Macias 


New Regular Members 
Jack Bacon 

Carlo M. De Ferrari 
William G. Donohoo 
Don Gerlack 

Glenda Madvig Hatch 
Shelly Davis King 
Harry Knill 

Linda Kruger 

JoAnn Levy 

Phyllis Mayberg 
Nancy C. Phillips 
Kenneth J. Potts 

Dr. Paul Rich 
Margaret Sanborn 
Lou Saucedo, Jr. 
Patrick E. Saunders 
Donald Slaven 

Sarah Stocking 
Jason E. Verlinde 


Laguna Hills 
Santa Clara 


Reno, NV 

Sonora 
Huntington Beach 
Cupertino 

San Francisco 
Standard 

Santa Barbara 
New York, NY 
Sutter Creek 

Palo Alto 
Sacramento 
Turlock 

Cholula, Mexico 
Mill Valley 
Cypress 
Woodland 
Huntington Beach 
Oakland 
Sacramento 


M/M Jeremy C. Cole 
Membership Committee 


George Fox 
Robert J. Chandler 
Marc Selvaggio 
Marc Selvaggio 
James Robertson 
Robert J. Chandler 
Doyce Nunis 
Former Member 
Robert J. Chandler 
Louise Moises 
Vincent J. Lozito 
Ann Whipple 
Peter Stansky 
Richard H. Dillon 
John EF. Class 
Douglas Pepin 
Leonard Berardi 
Richard Spencer, III 
Peter Koch 


The following members have transferred from Regular to Sustaining status: 


Kevin B. Ahern 
Kathleen Burch 
Thomas Rex Hardy 
Donn Marinovich 
& Sherrin Grout 


Campbell 
Mill Valley 
San Francisco 
Columbia 


The following member has transferred from Sustaining to Patron status: 


James M. Spitze 


Orinda 
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SPECIALIST RARE BOOK, MAP & MANUSCRIPT AUCTIONEERS 


Rare Books in all Fields 
Autographs & Manuscripts 
Maps & Atlases 
Related Literary & Graphic Material 
Appraisals 


CONSIGNMENT INQUIRIES WELCOME 


Pacific Currents, the Galleries’ newsletter and schedule of auctions, is 
available on request. Auction catalogues and prices realized are available 
on-line at http://www.pacificbook.com, by subscription, or individually. 
Bids are welcome by mail, fax, phone, or e-mail. 


133 KEARNY STREET 4TH FLOOR SAN FRANCISCO CA 
PHONE 415 989-2665 FAX 415 989-1664 
E-mail pba@slip.net Web http://www.pacificbook.com 





